THE AGE OF MERCANTILISM

their stock. In a similar way a regulated company was not
incompatible with corporate trading because groups of
partners were sometimes formed. There was a rapid increase
of the joint-stock system in the second half of the sixteenth
century. Its merit was that it enabled capital to be drawn
from a wide area: anyone was free to hold shares in the com-
pany whether 'skilled in trade' or not. The drawback of a
joint-stock was that a member could not, with certain excep-
tions, carry on business as an independent merchant: he
merely drew dividends on his investment as a shareholder.
Hence it did not afford the same scope for individual enter-
prise as did the regulated company in spite of the restrictions
which the latter imposed on its members. The joint-stock
companies played an important part in the development of
English oversea trade by opening up new branches of com-
merce in India, Africa and Canada, but they encountered
the hostility of those who opposed the confinement of a
lucrative traffic to exclusive corporations.1 The case for the
protraction of their monopoly beyond a limited period
rested on political rather than economic considerations,
namely, the peculiar situation which prevailed in non-Euro-
pean countries. This was notably the position with the East
India Company, the greatest of the joint-stock companies,
which originated as a mercantile body and grew into a
sovereign power.

1 The East India Company was also criticized on the grounds that it exported
the precious metals to pay for Indian products, that it competed with the native
woollen manufacture by its importation of calicoes, that it incurred losses of
ships either at sea or taken by the Dutch.
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